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PROGRAM FOR THE KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
April 21 and 22, 1961 -- Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


April 21, 1961 


6:30 P.M. Dinner for Executive Committee Otto's Cafe 
Business Meeting of the Executive Committee 





April 22, 1961 
Twilight Lounge- 
8:00 to 9:00 A.M. Registration--- Student Center - 
9:00 to 10:00 A.M. Opening Session 
"The High School Speech Program" - Miss Wanda Mae Vinson 
GUEST SPEAKER 





ANNOUNCEMENTS : 


10:00 to 11:45 Speech and Forensic Round Table, Chairman: Bob Ince 
Room 131 -~— Russ Hall 
1, "Report on National Convention" — Bob Patton 
2. “Demonstration of Council Style Debate” - Dr. Comboy 
"Research Being Done by the State Institutions" - 
Dr. Norma Bunton, John DeBross, Francis Short, 
Dr. Kim Giffin 





10:00 to 11:45 Drama and Interpretation Round Table ~ Chairman: Millard Denning 
Room 132 --- Russ Hall 
1. Dramatic Interpretation Demonstration - Mrs, P, C. Hesser 
2. Discussion of Theater - Millard Denning 


10:00 to 11:45 Radio and Television Interest Round Table, Chairman: 
Donald W. Hansen Room 134 «—_ Russ Hall 
1. Election of Permanent Chairman, Secretary, Division 
Representative ~ Donald Hansen 
2. Open Forum on Radio and Television in Kansas 
3. Speaker 


11:45 Student Interest Round Table, Acting Chairman: Linda Rezac 
Room 135 --— Russ Hall 
1. Election of Permanent Chairman, Secretary, Division 
Representative - Linda Rezac 
2. Estdblishment of Goals and Objectives 


12:00 to 1:00 Lunch 
1:00 to 2:30 Closing Session- «~-Twilight Lounge 
2:30 to 3:00 Meeting of Officers Elected for 1961-62--Skyview Lounge 





Registration fee: $2,50 (This includes a ticket for the noon luncheon, 
Saturday), All persons attending the convention must present their 
1960-1961 Kansas Speech Association Membership Cards, Persons that have 
overlooked taking out a membership this year may purchase a membership 
card for $1,00 when they register. This card will be good until September 
1, 1961, the date of expiration for all 1961 Membership cards. 





OPEN LETIER TO ALL K,S.A, MEMBERS 


Dear Colleagues: 


This year at the Annual Spring meeting of the Kansas Speech 
Association there will be presented to you, for your consideration 
the revised Constitution of the Kansas Speech Association, This 
revision is the first since February 1953 and is believed by its 
framers to be in line with the growth and changes that have come 
about in the past eight years. Believeing that it is a healthy 
policy for any organization to take time out and re-adjust and 


realign its practices and policies, the proposed revisions were 
made. 


In the February issue of the Kansas Speech Journal (pp. 20-30) 
there are copies of the present and the proposed constitutions. 
For your benefit and the benefit of the organization, take time 
from your busy schedule to become familiar with the material afore 
mentioned. It is only with the cooperation of a membership that 
is well informed that constitutional repairs can be made, 





Naturally, with discussion and debate on the revisions, the 
process is apt to be rather time consuming. However, if we as 
interested members will take the time for a thorough study of the 
constitutions, much time can be saved in the course of the meeting. 


No matter how you stand on the question of constitutional 
revision, it is your duty to attend the meeting in Pittsburg on 
the twenty~second of Ay il, Only if you attend and air your 
views can the association continue to grow. Only then can we 
hope to fortify our efforts to “foster state-wide interest in 
speech activities." 


Till we meet in Pittsburg I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


David J, Blackim 
Russell, High School 





GRAMMAR AND THE SPOKEN WORD 


by Henry L. Bagley* 


Kansas high school debaters should strive for grammatical accuracy 
equal to their verbal facility. A definite weakness in sentence construc 
tion, in the use of verb forms, in pronunciation and enunciation, and in 
exact word meaning, exists in most forensics groups representing Kansas 
high schools, 


Grammar, both correct and effective, is an important to the high school 
debater as it is to the high school journalist, Both must rely upon tech- 
nical accuracy if the message is to become clear, concise, and correct, 
True, the school journalist will be faced for some time with his grammat~ 
ical shortcomings, and perhaps reminded of them by his reading publics. 


But the journalist, with his written word, has one factor in his favor 
when his grammar becomes lax, At least, the message he is striving to 
make clear may become understandable because of its context, when a word 
is misused or misspeled, The debater, orator, or extemporaneous speaker must 
make his meaning crystal clear on his first attempt or suffer the "rating 
wrath" of judges who know the difference between good phrasing and "Slanguage." 


Somewhere along the line, Kansas high school debate coaches in many 
cases have lost sight of the absolute essentiality of technical and gramma~ 
tical accuracy as one of the effective “tools of argumentation." They 
have become so interested in such "tools" as"rapid fire~-power" verbal 
facility, variation in range of pitch and volume, and even such a valuable 
device as change--of~pace in the job of persuading---that enunciation, pro~ 
nunclation, and the exact meaning of words have been either de-emphasized 
or ignored, 


In judging debates throughout most of the areas of the state, this 
writer has noted technical and grammatical deficiences among the state's 
high school proponents of the spoken word that can reach alarming propor= 
tions, if some emphasis is not placed upon the accuracy of verbal expression-~ 
if some attempt is not made to balance what is being said (the message) 
with how it is being said, scot 


Kansas debaters have joined a nationwide concerted effort to eliminate 
the objective case of the pronoun (when the pronoun is used as the object 
of a preposition), Dozens of times this judge has winced to hear "To we 
of the negative,” and “With we of the affirmative..." 


Pronunciation is just about the most important "tool" the debater can 
use to get his meaning across that "Slough of Despond" between his own 
mind and that of his hearer, Recalling the sophisticated approach to 
sounding some words, he lapses into the habit of the TV celebrity and com 
plains that he “cannot abzorb the real meaning" of an opponent's statement, 
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* Dr. Bagley is an associate professor in the Department of Language and 


Literature, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 





In at least a dozen debates this year, this writer has successfully 
restrained immediate urges to correct (on the spot) the atom-splitting 
adjective which should come out “both nu and clear," but which is usually 
"noo-kew-lehr." Names of world figures frequently become mutilated between 
the teeth and the tongue of an ill-tutored or insufficiently-~coached school- 
boy debater. One such debater stoutly maintained that a practice that had 
been optional should now be made “com—pul~so-ra-—ry." Luckily for him, 
both his colleague and his opponents accepted his mis-pronunciation, and 
almost convinced the judge of the validity of the pronunciation through 
constant repetition of it, 


Misuse of terms can damage the debater's effectiveness. One Central 
Kansas debate team insisted that "Russia will have to be humiliated (for 
“shamed") into accepting our proposals." Again, opponents of the negative 
side of the debate repeated its use, rather than correct it, “Let us con- 
tinue on," one frustrated debater pleaded. Another admitted that his 
opponents were just about the best "we have ever met up with," 





"My reason is because..." may someday become accepted in debating 
circles, but today's grammatical judge can't "swallow it." "I've been 
agressed upon once too often," another belligerent speaker complained. 





Applying the "polishing touch" to the well~coached debate team would 
eliminate the pronunciation of social units as “in-di-vi-jhuls," "“elucitated," 
and the use of "sixteen-cylinder" terms in a much cheaper framework of _ 
grammatical reference, 


"We don't know what the affirmative are trying to prove," may be 
correct, but it ought to be used with consistency throughout the debate, 


“Our opponents keep using the subjunctive," one debater correctly 
complained; "they keep saying ‘If I was...if I was'." 


Replacing accurate and correct grammar, if the adjectives are not re- 
dundant, in too many Kansas high schools iw the concept that ennuciation, 
pronunciation, and effective and distinct phrasing are expendable when they 
can be sacrificed in an ill-conceived attempt to score a-point~-a-minute, 
mow down the opponents, and impress the judges with sheer "fire-power" 
(rapid rate of delivery, machine-gun style). A machine gun is a many- 
splendored weapon, but its sole purpose is to kill not to convince or to 
convert, 


The Henry Cabot Lodges, the Franklin Delano Roosevelts, and the Winston 
Churchills of generations to come may emerge from among our Kansas high 
school debaters, orators, and extemporaneous speakers. Such a happy by- 
product of the Kansas high schools speech activities association is possible. 
But it will become probable only if our schoolboy speakers make use of the 
effectiveness of grammatical and technical accuracy in their efforts to 
win wars with words, They have a right to this cultural heritage. 





THE OBLIGATIONS OF A SUMMER THEATRE 


by Kenneth Roberts* 


Until the end of World War II legitimate theatre was centered in the 
eastern part of the United States with the mecca in New York City. However, 
‘with the end of the war the theatre began to move out of the east and make 
its way across the country. There were a number of contributory factors: 
educational theatre; community theatre; national touring companies; and one 
of the most important factors, the summer theatre. 


Summer stock had been in existance for some time, but New England 
and summer stock were synonomous, All of the summer resort areas of 
Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts such as the Cape Cod 
area, had been dotted with innumerable summer theatres housed in tents, 
barns, old movie houses, and a few had even been able to set up headquarters 
in a legitimate theatre plant, They presented warmed-over Broadway fare 
with Broadway actors playing to Broadway audiences, 


The post-war boom and the desire of the people across the country for 
entertainment opened up a new theatrical market, Many of the people west 
of New York had never been inside of a legitimate theatre, Their closest 
contact with the legitimate stage was the Hollywood version of Broadway 
successes that had been transferred to the screen, So summer stock moved 
west and today during the summer months people all across the country are 
provided with the opportunity of enjoying a legitimate theatrical production, 


Many Colleges and Universities had an important hand in this growth 
of the summer theatre program, They instituted summer programs that are 
performing a service for the communities where they exist and the students 
who participate, 


These educational summer theatres, of course, have completely differ~ 
ent aims from their professional counterparts, The equity and non-equity 
professional summer theatres are concerned with profit and loss at the box 
office, The educational summer theatres must be concerned more with profit 
and loss on the educational level, 


Educational theatre, whether it be in the winter, or the summer, has 
an obligation to its audiences, It must provide them with an opportunity 
to raise their cultural level of appreciation, The summer program is ideal 
because of its concentrated effort. It can offer its audiences the oppor= 
tunity to run the gamet of theatrical culture, During a four to ten week 
season it can present a complete variety of theatrical works, styles, and 
modes of staging. The audience then has an opportunity to compare all, to 
see the differences and similarities, to get a well-rounded education in 
the theatre over a very short time, These things are true, however, only 
if the summer theatre remembers its educational obligation. 


The summer theatre program has still another obligation and this is 
to the students that actively participate in the program, This obligation 
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Ir, Roberts is director of Theatre at Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 








is two-fold, one, the students interested in a vocation in the theatre, 
and two, those students interested in only an avocation in the theatre. 
The students working toward a theatrical career can learn much in such a 
concentrated program, They have the opportunity to gain invaluable ex- 
perience and knowledge. One of the main problems of a career in the theatre 
is the difficulty in obtaining this valuable thing called experience. 
Theatre is a "doing" field, the students must learn through the actual ex- 
perience of performing the task, Summer theatre provides them with an on- 
the-job training. Over a relatively short period they are exposed to all 
phases of theatrical production and can actively take part in all of these 
phases, 


Of even more importance is the contribution a summer theatre can 
make in the learning process of the student not interested in a theatrical 
career, A higher education should do more for a student than teach him 
facts, figures, and theories. It should aid in the development of the ine 
dividual. It is in this development that the summer theatre program can 
play an important part. 


Teamwork, an extremely important phase of character development, is 
a must in the busy schedule of a summer theatre operation. All partici- 
pants must learn to work together for the achievement of one common goal. 
Also, in a summer theatre operation the participants are thrown together 
constantly and the ability to make friends and get along with people is 
another valuable lesson that must be learned by the student, Further, 
the student is constantly before the eyes of the public, he is a represent- 


ative of the summer theatre and so, must sell himself as well as the summer 
theatre, a valuable trait for any individual to possess, Lastly, work in 
any form, of theatre teaches the participant about life. Through his ine 
sight into the personalities of characters he portrays or sees projected 

on the stage he can learn to develop his own personality to its fullest, 


A summer theatre built around such aims and obligations can be of 
great service to the theatre, and more important it can be of great service 
to the field of higher education, It can be more than just a place to 
spend an entertaining evening. 


These are the aims and obligations of the Tent--by-the~Lake Summer 
Playhouse of Kansas State College of Pittsburg and through these aims, 
and obligations, we feel we are contributing something important to the 
curriculum of the College, 


The Playhouse begins its second season, this summer, and will be 
accepting applications after April lst. For our second season we will be 
presenting Arsenic and Old Lace, Sunrise At Campobello, Lil' Abner, The 
Golden Fleecing, Dark At The Top Of The Stairs, Oklahoma, and The Pleasure 
Of His Company. Those interested should write the Managing Director. 


























TIPS ON TEACHING TV PRODUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


by Jim Bob Stephenson* 


With each new body of material to be taught, instructors evolve teche 
niques which they find to be useful and effective in imparting the necessary 
information, For the teaching of any new mechanical skill} particularly, 
such workable devices should be shared with others faced with the problem 
of teaching the same inforwation, 


Television production classes are on the increase in the high school 
curriculum, It may be well at this time to anticipate some difficulties 
which instructors may face when trying to teach television for the first 
time, 


These are some teaching procedures which have been found to be effective 
in communicating the techniques of television production, whether the 
cameras in use be the image-orthicon or vidicon types, 


Television equipment is incredibly expensive and, unless there is a 
school-wide program of closed circuit television, represents and investment 
by a school administration of a unique sum of money to a single area of in» 
struction, Therefore it is a wise plan for the instructor to establish a 
drill pattern of “safety routine" which should invariably be followed when 
a student approaches a camera: 


A. When a student approaches a camera, his first action is to 
put on his earphones in order that he may be in contact with the 
video engineer, 


B. He asks the video engineer for permission to uncap the 
lenses of his camera. The video engineer is the only person 
capable of giving this permission, as it is his duty to make 
sure that the equipment is properly warmend up and shaded, 


C, When the video engineer has given permission to uncap, the 
camera man uncaps the lenses of his camera and places the lens 
caps on some convenient spot on the camera assembly, He never 
puts the caps in his pocket, only to discover them at home some 
hours later! 


D. He grasps the pan handle with one hand and unlocks the vertical 
and horizontal locks with his other hand, While these locks are 
loose, the camera man must NEVER release his grip on the pan 
handle, or the camera might tip forward, throwing the mount off 
balance sufficiently to throw the whole assembly to the floor.. 


E. The camera man then operates the camera as instructed by the 
director, 


F, When leaving the camera, the first few steps are repeated in 





Mr. Stephenson is an associate professor of Speech, Kansas State University 





reverse order: the student locks the pan and tilt controls, 
recaps the lenses, and, last of all, removes his head set. 


G. If the camera must be moved while it is locked, it should 
be maneuvered by grasping the tripod (or pedestal wheel) rather 
than the pan handle, as pressure exerted against the pan head 
when locked will eventually decrease the lock's efficiency. 


By invariably following such a formal procedure as this, the camera 
man is at all times in contact with the control room, has a maximum control 
over his equipment, and creates operational habits which will give a maxi- 
mum protection to delicate equipment, 


There are several other procedures which can be taught to student 
camera men in order that they may operate the equipment with the highest 
degree of efficiency and safety. 


A. Students should be acquainted (at least) with the elementary 
properties of various lenses in use on television cameras. The most common 
are called the 35, 50, 75, 90, and 135 millimeter lenses. It seems to be 
difficult for students to comprehend the concept relationships among these 
numbers, the corresponding fields of view, and the various lengths of the 
lenses. A simple explanation helps to solve the problems and to facilitate 
remembering. The short lens has a small number and a great many details 
in the picture seen through it. The larger the number of the longer the lens 
and the larger the single details in the picture. For example, seen through 
a short, 50 mm lens, the detail of a person's eye (at a given distance) 
might take up a very stall area on the television screen; however, (at the 
same distance) on a 135 lens, which is longer, the same eye might fill the 
major portion of the screen, 


To illustrate the relative fields of view aiong the various lenses, 
the concepts can be made clear by the use of some cardboard tubes of various 
lengths. If a tube is very short--say about three inches long--the eye 
can see a relatively wide area through it. If the eye looks through a tube 
that is a foot long, there is a relatively narrow field of view. This 
simple mechanical device is rough, to be sure, but may illustrate in an 
unforgettable manner one of the laws of lenses which states that "the longer 
the lens, the narrower the field of view." 


It has been found unnecessary to go into great detail concerning the 
relative focal depths of lenses, and, as far as most students are concerned, 
this simple statement will usually suffice: "The longer the lens, the quick- 
er a camera movement will] make the picture go out of focus." 


B. Students should be urged to plot shots in advance of a television 
exercise. One method of doing this is by the use of a “lens finder"; the 
Bretz box being the simplest to make. The easy construction of such a box 
is outlined in Mr. Rudy Bretz' excellent volume Techniques of Television 
Production, pp. 75-76. By holding a Bretzbox up to the eye, the student can 
anticipate accurately what shots he will be able to accomplish with his 
live camera in the exercise at hand. Some schools have actually mounted 
these little boxes on tripods for use as "dummy cameras" for rehersal 
purposes, 





There is another even more obvious and elementary method of plotting 
shots in advance. The director holds his hands out in front of him with his 
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fingers up, palms forward, and with the tips of his thumbs touching each 
other. In the resultinglJ-shaped opening between his hands he can roughly 
"frame" a shot. If the arms are held at full length the field of view be- 
tween the hands corresponds roughly to a shot as seen through a 90 lens. 
If the hands are about a foot from the face, the shot is similar to that 
seen through a 50 lens. 


C. Another trick of camera operation concerns the use of a camera 
which is mounted on a tripod. Since most schools will be using this type 
of mount, rather than the more expensive pedestal, perhaps our attention 
should be devoted exclusively to that kind of mount at this time. One of 
the hardest maneuvers for a camera man to accompish is a "dollying" or 
"trucking" movement which is in a direction different from his last camera 
movement, He finds that the wheels of his tripod are facing the wrong di- 
rection, and that his movement is very "wobbly" until the wheels all finally 
turn in the direction of the new movement, If the camera man will move the 
whole camera assembly slowly in a fish-hook-shaped are around the axis of 
the three wheels, all three wheels will turn together and can be headed in 
the new direction very smoothly. 


D. Student camera men cfiten experience a great deal of confusion 
concerning the proper direction in which the focus knob should be turned 
1) during a "dolly in" or "dolly out" movement, and 2) after the lens turret 
has been flipped. Here again, a simple explanation solves the problem, 
Imagine that the focus knob is a reel on a fishing rod. The.hook end of 
the fishing line is attached to the subject at which the camera is aimed, 
As the camera is moved toward the subject the camera man "takes up the slack" 


in the line by turning the focus knob. As he moves away from the subject, 
the camera man “reels him out." It is obvious that when a camera moves in 
for a close up shot, the line has to be reeled in toward the camera man. 
Now, when a‘lens is flipped from a medium or long shot to a close up shot, 
exactly the same focus change is made as if the camera had dollied in. 
Conversely, if the lens is flipped from a close up to a longer shot, the 
subject has apparently moved farther away, and so is reeled out. 





E. In order to get smooth camera movement, it is a wise plan for 
a slight "drag" or tightening to be maintained on the pan and tilt locks. 
In this way, the camera man does not inadvertently lose proper framing of 
a shot as he makes a dollying or trucking movement. If the camera man will 
watch the top of his frame in the camera viewfinder when dollying in or 
out on an individual, he can maintain the-proper "head room" during the 
camera movement. The bottom of the frame will take care of itself. 


F. The use of title cards presents several problems which can be 
solved without too much difficulty. First of all, the material selected 
for use as a title card should be of the same aspect ratio as the television 
screen, that is, three units high by four units wide. A card measuring 
twelve by sixteen inches is ideal. The reverse side of out-dated posters 
of school events are extremely useful as title cards, Students enjoy ex- 
perimenting with different color combinations (of lettering and background) 
to discover which colors give the best shades of gray on the black and 
white television screen, Caution should be used in the design of the title 
cards, however, Wide margins (approximately one-sixth of the total card 
surface) should be left on all sides of the title, diagram or picture, so 
that the camera man can frame his shot inside the margins of the card and 
still have space around the "elipse of essential information." 
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G. Keystoning is caused by a camera being slightly off to the 

side of a card instead of directly in front of it. One side of the card 

is thus nearer the camera than the other side, The near side of the card 
seems to be longer than the far side, with the bottom line of the card 

(and the lettering on the card) running in a slanting line which is not 
parallel to the bottom line of the viewfinder. If the camera man will look 
along this slanted line or lettering on the card and move his camera in the 
direction of the upward slant of the line, the keystoning will be corrected, 
The director's command which quickly corrects keystoning is “truck uphill." 


H. Directors should get into the habit of calling cameras by 
number rather than by the name of the camera operator. The intercommuni- 
cation system from director to camera is usually set at a fairly low level 
in order to obviate the risk of inadvertent spilling of cowmands into an 
open microphone, If there are three cameras being operated by Don, Ron, 
and John--a situation which has actually happened in our studios--it is 
almost impossible to determine for whom cues are intended. There are very 
few camera men, however, with names rhyming with "one" "two" or "three". 


I. It has been found that students are delighted by mnemonic mem- 
ory devices which help them to recall points of equipment operation as well 
as directing techniques. In the vidicon-equipped classroom studios at the 
University of Michigan, for example, the switching unit has a red bank of 
buttons and a white bank. Controlling each of these two banks in a corres- 
pondingly colored fader lever. By the time the little rhyme "red at the 
back, then you're in black (providing white is at the front!) " has been 
jingled over a few times, the problem of when faders are "on" and "off" is 
solved forevermore. A few of Professor Edward Stasheff's favorite mnemonic 
rhymes are the following--each of which is based on a sound and useful 
principle of television technique: 


1. "When troubles hover, go to cover" implying that if the director 
is at a loss as to what his talent is going to do next, he had better get 
on a wide-angle shot in which he can follow any action that takes place. 


2. "When in doubt, fade it out" implying that if something goes dras- 
tically wrong that the viewing audience ‘should not see, the most reasonable 
course for the director to take is to fade the picture off the screen as 
quickly as possible, take stock, and then decide what to do next! 


3. "The transition you don't rehearse, is bound to make you curse, 
or worse."" This pretty little jungle(!) will strike a bell immediately with 
anyone who has had the misfortune to be cut short during the rehersal of a 
television program before he has had time to rehearse a transition portion 
of the program, That transition is the one which is sure to lack smoothness 
on the air. Students with limited rehearsal time should be urged to re- 
hearse, therefore, their transitions, if nothing else! 


J. When picture tubes accumulate a great many hours of use, they 
tend to become "sticky", that is, to "burn in" quickly, thus retaining, 
in reverse polarity, the image at which the camera has last been aimed. 
After a few minutes of camera movement, this burn in will fade away. However, 
the process of eliminating the unwanted image can be hastened by a deliberate 
"burnout" procedure. If the camera is focussed on a dead white, highly 
illuminated surface (the taut back of a white shirt, or a sheet of flat white 
paper) the image will disappear in the matter of a few seconds. 





THE COMiC LECTURES OF ARTEMUS WARD 


By John Q. Reed* 


Next to Mark Twain the most famous mid-nineteenth century American 
humorist was Charles Farrar Browne, better known as “Artemus Ward," 
Born in Waterford, Maine, in 1834, he learned the printing trade and 
then worked on several small newspapers in Maine and New Hampshire. In 
1851 he went to Boston, where he was employed for two years as a com- 
positor on the Carpet Bag, which was an important journal in developing 
the “cracker box" type of American humor, Leaving Boston, he spent a 
number of years in Ohio as a journeyman printer and as a local editor of 
both the Toledo Commercial and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. It was during 
his years on the Plain Dealer that he invented the character of Artemus 
Ward, whom he characterized as an illiterate but shrewd oid side-showman, 
Adopting the viewpoint and style of his creation, he wrote a series of 
letters in which he commented, usually in a genial manner, upon almost 
every aspect of the life of his times, Going to New York from Cleveland, 
he assumed for a time the editorship of Vanity Fair, a humorous weekly, 
and embarked on a career as a humorous lecturer, 














Ward's first important lecture, entitled "Babes in the Wood,” was 
initially presented in New London, Connecticut, on November 26, 186i. 
During the following months he delivered it in many cities in the North- 
east, and everywhere he went he was enthusiastically received by his 
audienceg and praised by the press. So elated was Ward by his reception 
on the lecture platform that he gave up his position on Vanity Fair so 
that he could devote all of his time to lecturing. By the fail of 1862 
he had prepared a new lecture entitled "Sixty Minutes in Africa," which 
he presented not only in the East but also in Cleveland, Milwaukee, and 
Memphis, Then in the fall of 1863 he hired E,.P. Hingston as his manager 
and together they travelled to the West Coast, where Ward gave his "Babes 
in the Wood” lecture in numerous cities and towns in California and the 
Territory of Nevada. It was while lecturing in Virginia City that he be- 
came acquainted with Mark Twain, who was then a reporter on the Territorial 

On his return trip from the West, Ward stopped in Sait Lake 
City to speak and to gather material for a humorous lecture in the Mormons. 





Ward's discourse on the Mormons, which was accompanied by a panorama, @ 
was his last and most applauded lecture, After presenting it for two 
seasons in this country, he decided to fulfill his dream of lecturing in 
England. When he arrived in England in the summer of 1866 he was far from 
a stranger to the British reading public, Artemus Ward; His Book had been 





The only biography of Browne is Don C. Seitz, Artemus Ward: A 
Biogcaphy and Bibliography (New York: Harpers, 1919). E. P. Hingston, 
Browne's manager, tells the story of the humorist‘'s career as a lecturer 

John Camden Gotten, 1870). 











* ° . 7 ° 
“A panorama was constructed by painting scenes on a long strip of 
canvas, wound on roilers and then wound across the stage from one roller 
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widely read in England, and a British edition of his new book, Artemus 
Ward: His Travels, was selling well. His lecture and panorama, which 
opened in Egyptian Hall, London, in November, was a phenomenal success, 
and he was lauded in the pages of the Spectator, the Times and other 
London newspapers. However, after six weeks of lecturing, Ward, who 
was suffering from tuberculosis, was unable to go on, and he died in 
Southampton on March 6, 1867, at the age of thirty-three. 


Since the lecturer's, like the actor's, is a fugitive art, the role 
which Artemus Ward played on the platform can be reconstructed today only 
from accounts of his lectures written by contemporaries and from the text. 
of his lecture on the Mormons, which was editid by T. W. Robertson and 
E. P. Hingston after his death. One point on wiich all contemporary 
critics agree is that Ward was genuinely funny on the lecture platform; 
many of his contemporaries, in fact, have expressed the opinion that his 
lectures were much more humorous than his Artemus Ward letters. Probably, 


as Walter Blair points out, Ward's humor properly belongs to oral rather 
than written speech. > 


As far as is known, no copies of Ward's lectures pricr to the one on 
the Mormons exists today. According to Hingston, the chief difference 
between the Mormon lecture and the ones which preceeded it was that the 
earlier ones were altogether lacking in continuity. Hingston says, "Any 
one of his lectures, previous to the delivery of the Mormon one, was 
simply a hetergeneous collection of jests, interspersed with dry, witty 
telling observations on the fashions and follies of mankind, and pleasantly 
wrapped-up sarcasms on the social and political topics of the day."4 Al- 
though the lectures gave the impression of being improvisations, they 
were actually very carefully planned and sometimes even rehearsed before 
they were presented to an audience. Apparently he gathered the best jokes 
from his writings, his reading, and his memory, invented some new ones, 
and painstakingly strung them together to give the effect of utter chaos. 
All of the early lectures were probably made up of the same materials, 
although he no doubt made additions and deletions from time to time. 
Hingston assures us that the actual contents of the early lectures had no 
relation to their titles; and Ward himself said, "One of the features of 
my entertainment is that it contains so many things that don't have any- 
thing to do with it."> Hingston, in discussing "Babes in the Wood," his 
first lecture, says that the "Babes" were mentioned once at the beginning 
of the lecture, when he announced to the audience that they were the sub- 
ject of his discourse, and again at the end, when he concluded: 


"I now come to my subject--'The Babes in the Wood'." Here 
he would take out his watch, look at it with affected surprise, 
put on an appearance of being greatly perplexed, and amidst 
roars of laughter from the people, very gravely continue, "But 
I find I have exceeded my time, and will therefore merely remark 
that so far as I know they were as good as ordinary babes. I 
really have not time to go into their history. 
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You will find it all in the story books, They died in the 
woods, listening to the woodpecker tapping the hollow birch 
tree. It was a sad fate for them and I pity them. Sol 
hope, do you. Good night," 


Little is known about the remainder of "Babes in the Wood." A review 
in the Plain Dealer of Ward's presentation of the lecture in Cleveland 


indieates that it contained some satire of reformers: 


He ridiculed modern reformers by saying that some were op- 
posed to razors, some to law, and all to work, Some of these 
reformers say tobacco will kill a dog. Well~-let us not give 
it to our dogs and by that means we can save them, He knew 
of reformatory societies in the West whose tenets would make 


a gorilla shudder or a negro minstrel to blush palpably through 
a double coating of cork, 


He began his lecture entitled "Sixty Minutes in Africa," Hingston says, 
with a few banal comments on the products of the country and then wandered 


completely away Erom the subject until the very end of the lecture, when 
he concluded as follows: 


"Africa is my subject. You wish me tell you some~ 
thing about Africa. Africa is on the map. It is on all 
of the maps of Africa I have ever seen, You may buy a good 
ms9 o£ Africa for a dollar, If you study it well, you will 
know more about Africa than [I do, It is a comprehensive 
subjectemtoo vast, f assure you for me to enter upon tonight, 
You would not wish me to.—[ feel thate»-I feel it deeply, and 
I am very sensitive, If you go home and go to bed--it will 
be better for you than to go with me to Africa," 


The lectuce on the Mormons, unlike the earlier ones, was constructed 
around a central theme, Ward seems to have taken the trip to the West 
Coast, partially at least, because he wanted to use the experience as a 
topie around which he could construct a new lecture, He used the trip, 
of course, only as a thread upon which he strung a variety of humorous 
mateciais not even remotely concerned with his journey, The humor of 
the lecture was reinforced with a panorama, which purported to picture 
various places which he had visited, and by a pianist who accompanied 
the lecture with appropriate+-or inappropriate---background music, The. 
lecture itself, as edited by Robertson and Hingston, begins with a long 
rambling introduction, which finally leads to a description of his trip. 
The account of the trip is interrupted, however, by humorous comments on 
the panorama and by numerous jests which are connected to it only by fare 
Fetched chains of association, A number of these jests were undoubtedly 
ones which he had used successfully in prior lectures and which he care~ 
fully fitted into this one, Ward's technique of leading to a joke by 
following a ludicrous chain of association is seen in the following pass= 


age, In describing one of the pictures of Salt Lake City in the panorama, 
he says, 


Oe ee ee en ee eee 
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The West Side of Main Street--Salt Lake City-- 

including a view of the Salt Lake Hotel--it is a temperance 
hotel, I prefer temperance hotels--altho' they sell worse 
liquor than any other kind of hotels. But the Salt Lake 
Hotel sells none--nor is there a bar in all Salt Lake City-— 
“but I found when I was thirsty-~and I generally am-- 

that I could get some very good brandy of one of the Elders-- 
on the sly-~and I never on any account allow my business to 
interfere with my drinking. 


Ward also adapted to his lectures many of the same devices which he 
employed in his writings. In the Mormon lecture one finds puns, nonsense, 
surprise, logical absurdities, asides, anticlimax, understatement, exag- 
geration, comic lists, and burlesques of various kinds. Although the 
language, unlike that of his Artemus Ward letters, is on a literate level, 
he does employ language as a constant source of humor. Not only does he 
coin words, but he often makes deliperate errors in grammar and then 
attempts to correct them with something even more ludicrous. 


The real humor of Ward's lectures lay, however, not in the subject 
matter, but in his manner of delivery. If we accept Twain's differentiation 
among what he designates as "humorous," “comic", and "witty" story tellers 
we must classify Ward's art as humorous." "The humorous story," Twain 
says, "depends for its effect upon the manner of the telling; the comic 
and the witty story upon the matter."!9°"The test of the Mormon lecture, 


manner of delivering it through typographical devices, remains a dis- 
appointingly commonplace piece of humor, 


Perhaps the most penetrating analysis of the basic role which Ward 
played on the platform is contained in an article which appeared in the 
London Spectator during the humorist's stay in England, 


The character he best likes to fill is that of a sort of 
intellectual Hans----the world simpleton of the old German 
stories-~in the act of confiding himself to the public. 

In the German stories Hans only makes a practical fool of 
himself in all sorts of impossible ways. But Artemus Ward 
intellectualizes him, show the inner absurdity of his own 
thoughts with a pathetic earnestness and candor,!1 


However idiotic his thoughts might be, he always seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of their absurdity. Every jest he uttered seemed to be thought 
aloud as if it had just then occurred to him, Grave and apologetic, he 
would appear to be drifting helplessly from one idea to another as if his 
mind were floating along a natural current of thought which he was unable 
to check.!2 As he drifted about ineptly in search of words and phrases, 
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he would become ensnared in verbal traps of his own making. Sometimes he 
would fall into a reverie, and apparently forgetting his audience entirely, 
would stand gazing at his panorama a few seconds. Then he would start up 
apologetically, remark that he enjoyed his pictures a great deal, and pro- 
ceed gravely with the lecture. There were, of course, those people who 
failed to comprehend his "deadpan" delivery. Hingston reports that after 
his first lecture the audience, thinking that the chatoic nature of the 
lectuce had been caused by his extreme nervousness, thronged up to the 
platform to sympathize with him.!3 He states, too, that he once heard an 
elderly lady in Peoria remark as she left the lecture hall, "It is too 

bad of people to laugh at a poor young man who doesn't know what he is 
saying and ought to be sent to a lunatic asylum,""14 


Each step of Ward's lecture was very carefully planned and according 
:9 many who heard him, his sense of timing was excellent, Mark Twain, in 
‘How to Tell a Story," points out a basic principle of his technique when 
he states that Ward “dealt in numbers three and four a great deal."15 
Often he pursued the following procedure: First, feigning a sort of idiotic 
enthisiasm, he would begin to tell something which he apparently thought 
was highly interesting. Secondly, he would add, as sort of an afterthought, 
a remark which was the real "nub" of the joke. Fourthly, he might adda 
second humorous remark in an apparent effort to correct the first one. 
For example, in the Mormon lecture, he would say enthusiastically, "I met 
a man in Oregon who hadn't any teeth--not a tooth in his head." Then he 
would pause and add, "Yet that man could play on the bass drum better than 
any man I ever met." To further the joke, he would ten add, "He kept a 
hotel." A variation on the above formula consisted of his making an error 
and then, in attempting to correct it, making an even more ludicrous blund- 
er. He would begin, for example, by saying, "I like music. I can't sing. 
As a songer I was not successful." After an embarrassed pause he would 


attempt to correct himself with the statement, "As a singster I was a 
falluce,"l7 


Ward's bag of tricks contained some other devices which he seems to 
have used effectively. He had, for example, several unusual ways of beginn- 
ing his leetures., Charles Woodbury, who saw him deliver "Sixty Minutes in 
Afcica" in Springfield, Massachusetts, says that he came on the platform 
and strode silently to a chair, where he sat, looking very unhappy. In 
spite of the applause of the audience, he continued to sit glumly for some 
minutes, during which he repeatedly looked at his watch. When the town 
clock struck eight, however, an expression of relief came over his face, 
and he went to the rostrum, In a halting manner he told the audience that 
inadvertently his lecture had been advertised as lasting from eight until 
1ine o'clock, but since it was actually only three quarters of an hour 
long, he found himself upon arrival in a predicament. "I did not know", 
he said, "Whether I ought to begin at eight and close at a quarter till 
nine, or wait until eight and a quarter, so that I could close promptly 
at nine." He then proceeded to give a number of reasons for each course of 
action and to describe the embarrassment which this purely imaginary dilemma 
had caused him, 18 
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Another way he had of beginning his lecture was to come onto the 
platform, stare at the audience, and calmly twiddle his thumbs. After the 
impatient audience had become sufficiently restless, he would say in a 
hurt tone, "Ladies and gentlemen, when you have finished his unseemly 
interruption, I guess I'll begin my discourse."!9 His Mormon lecture he 
sometimes began with the phrase, "Those of you who have been in Newgate--" 
Then, after pausing, as if realizing that he had blundered, he would add, 
"and have stayed there for any considerable time ."20 


The lecturer's endless difficulties with the operation of his pan- 
orama were also carefully calculated to provoke laughter, H. T. Haweis, 
who saw him present the lecture in London, describes his manipulation of 
the mechanical moon which was a feature of his panorama, as follows: 


The difficulties with the moon were endless. It would rise 
abruptly, a great noise of cranks and wheels being heard be- 
hind the scenes. Ward would watch its progress with anxiety 
and ill-disguised alarm; he would then go out and attend to 

it himself. Renewed difficulties with the machinery; the moon 
would presently fall askew, then tumble out of the heavens al- 
together; when suddenly with a vigorous spurt she would go up 
like a cannon shot and stick at the top, when Ward would re- 
appear, exhausted with his exertions, and complain that he was 
in need of a good "moonist," his young man having left him, 21 


Another feature of the panorama which Ward employed as a source of 
merriment was a transparency of a prairie fire. Concerning his antics 
with this contraption, Enoch Knight says, "The prairie fire would go down 
at the wrong time, and then break out again when the scene it was to ill- 
ustrate had wholly passed, the lecturer meantime apparently overcome with 
vexation and despair, that made the whole effect irresistibly ludicrous." 


When Ward's second panorama was under construction, he had instructed 
the artist who painted the scenes to distort them deliberately so that he 
could make homorous comments upon them in his lectures. One of his com- 
ments, according to Knight, concerned a figure of an animal in one of the 
peitures, Knight says that in the midst of an ecstatic description of 
mountain scenery Ward would point to an animal in the foreground of the 
scene and remark apologetically, "I have always spoken of this animal as 
a buffalo, -but this morning my artist came to me and said, ‘Mr. Ward, I 
can conceal it from you no longer--that is a horse!'"?? 


Still another of Ward's pranks, according to Melville D. Landon, was 
to stop in the middle of his lecture and announce, "Owing to a slight in- 
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disposition, we will now have an intermission of fifteen minutes." He 
would then pause, and a look of discontent would sweep thé audience as 
‘hey contemplated staring at an empty platform for a quarter of an hour. 
But, after just the right interval of time had passed, Ward, rubbing his 
hands, would add, "But, ah--during the intermission I will go on with my 
lecture."24 Still another stratagem was to announce his intention of 
telling an interesting story and to begin, "On a beautiful June morning, 
some sixteen years ago--." At that point his pianist would begin to play 
quite loudly, and moving his lips, Ward would pretend to tell the story. 
At last the music would cease, and he would conclude "--and she fainted 
on Reginald's breast." 





An equally effective device which Ward regularly employed in his 
lectures was that of ardently pronouncing a truism as if he thought he 
were imparting a very valuable piece of information. He would, for ex- 
ample, point to the summit of one of the mountains in his panorama and 
‘announce solemnly, "The highest part of this mountain is the top." Often, 
too, he would present and dwell at some length upon an obvious truth as if 
it were a novel idea which had just then occurred to him. In his lecture 
on the Mormons he would say, in a serious tone of voice, "Time passed on, 
[It always does by the way. You may possibly have noticed that time passes 
on--it ts a kind of a way that time has." 


in conclusion, it should be pointed out that Artemus Ward holds the 
distinction of being the first important American humorist to give comic 
lectures, The phenomenal success of his lectures in both England and Am- 
erica encouraged other humorists to take to the platform, and before long 
comie lectures were a staple form of entertainment in America. The roll 
of comic lecturers who sueceeded Ward would include the names of Mark Twain, 
Josh Billings, Petroleum V, Nasby, Bill Arp, Eugene Field, Bill Nye, Eli 
Perkins, and many others. Not only did Ward's success inspire other 
humorists to become lecturers, but his style of lecturing greatly influenced 
the art of his successors. Both his "deadpan" delivery and his rambling 
technique were borrowed by many later humorists. Mark Twain, who had a 
high regard for his abilities as a story teller, probably learned something 
from him about the importance of timing, inflection and pause. Finally, 
the enthusiastic reception and favorable critical comments which Ward re- 
ceived in England helped to bring about a reappraisal by Americans of their 
native humorists. Earlier humorists had not been highly respected either 
by the “better people” or by critics, but after Ward’was hailed as a genius 
by the British, native American humorists were held in higher esteem by the 
American people. Although sober critics still, for the most part, ignored 
them, magazines began to publish their pictures and brief articles about 
them, <8 and native humor began to be recognized as a genuine and original 
part of American culture, 
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